codes prohibited alcohol from being associated with women, patriotism, health, or any sort of glamorous activity. Neither wine nor liquor could be advertised on radio or television.
Over the past few decades these restraints have gradually been weakening. Today several of the largest beer manufacturers and importers—including Anheuser-Busch, Heublein, Schlitz, Coors, and Van Munching—are among the top advertisers on radio and television. Wine, too, is now advertised through these media. And no law explicitly bans the advertising of hard liquor on the air. "Given the permissive environment that has developed on so many other matters," says Stanley Cohen, Washington bureau chief of Advertising Age, "I assume it is only a matter of time before liquor will be on television, too."
The marketing of alcoholic beverages today is virtually indistinguishable from that of other products. Ads for alcoholic beverages are well researched, slickly produced, and backed by well-organized promotions at the retail level. Though the number of major brewers is dwindling, brands of beer are proliferating, many with their own advertising themes. "Alcoholic beverages have achieved respectability and are marketed by the same people and through the same channels as soap, Chevys, and cigarettes," says Cohen.
A good example of the new emphasis on marketing was the Coca-Cola Company's effect on the wine market. When Coca-Cola bought the Taylor brand of wines in the late 1970s, it set out to promote the image of wine as a drink that is consumed regularly rather than just on special occasions. Within a few years the amount of advertising in the wine industry nearly doubled—largely because of Coca-Cola's aggressive marketing techniques.
The tactics used to advertise alcohol differ little from those used with other products. Advertisements may indirectly associate drinking with wealth, success, or social approval. They may portray drinking as a sexy, sophisticated act. "As might be expected," says Wallack, "advertising seeks to place the product in the best possible light and is little, if at all, concerned problems work best by combining edu-
